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Abstract: Discursive liberal democracy might not be the best of all 
possible forms of government, yet in Europe it is largely accepted as 
such. The attractors of liberal democracy (majority rule, political 
equality, reasonable self-determination and an ideological framework 
built in a tentative manner) as well as an adequate dose of 
secularization (according to the doctrine of religious restraint) provide 
both secularist and educated religious people with the most 
convenient ideological framework. Unfortunately, many promoters of 
ideological secularization take too strong a stance against the 
manifestation of religiosity in the public sphere. They claim that 
people may discuss, debate or adopt (coercive) laws and regularities 
only by means of secular public reasons and secular motivation. We 
argue that these secular restraints on the ideological framework are 
unfairly biased against religion, counterproductive and unreasonable. 
The exaggerated secular restrictions create a strict secular public 
sphere that appears to be a Pickwickian world suitable just for 
inoffensive, dull and lethargic people. Deliberately separated from the 
idea of truth, secular public reasons cannot sustain a complex adaptive 
system like discursive liberal democracy. Liberal democracy needs 
citizens with a strong sense of truth and with a sufficient will-power to 
follow both a personal ideal and a collective ideal. Religious beliefs 
provide people with just such a sense of truth and with the desire to 
have a certain kind of character. In the secularized public sphere of 
liberal democracy, people can manifest just educated religious beliefs 
that correspond to the real world and respect the principle of 
peaceable conduct. In the final part of the article we support the 
assertion that believers could and should educate their religious belief 
before expressing them in the public sphere. Educated religious 
beliefs have a wide enough propositional content, obey the moral 
imperative of William Clifford, are purged from all propositional 
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components against which there is strong evidence and are 
consciously cultivated by the mechanism of suggestion. 

Keywords: discursive liberal democracy, secularization, public 
sphere, public reason, religious belief, educated belief. 



1. The context of the issue: discursive liberal democracy 

The history of all hitherto existing society might not be that of class 
struggle, but it is surely the history of constant struggle between myriads of 
doctrines or ideologies. Ideological confrontations differ widely with regard 
to their durability, spread, and intensity. Some of them are intermittent 
petty squabbles that bring about fleeting changes of mood at most, but 
other ones are enduring bitter clashes that all too often lead to brutal 
repressions, savage uprisings, bloody revolutions and devastating wars. 

The European continent has been for centuries the scene of fierce 
ideological confrontations. Many of them were accompanied by bloody 
wars. The most recent and important ideological clashes led, on the one 
hand, to the marginalization of Fascism, National-Socialism and 
Communism, and on the other hand, to the affirmation of discursive liberal 
democracy as the dominant political ideology in Europe. 

At present, for almost all public voices within the Euro-Atlantic area, 
democracy is the only acceptable form of political ruling and organization of 
a society, but also a panacea for all the diseases third-world peoples suffer 
from: wars, tyranny, corruption, exploitation, poverty, discrimination, 
environmental crimes etc. (cf. Minogue 2010). The principles and values of 
liberal democracy - the sovereignty of the people, the separation of powers, 
the protection of human rights, equality before the law, the limitation of 
government power from interfering in the lives of people or communities, 
the majority rule in decision making, the protection of minority rights, open 
debates on public policies etc. - are invoked permanently in political life and 
seem to be commonplaces in citizens’ conversations (cf. Farte 2010). 

Discursive liberal democracy is a self-founding political 
philosophy. It determines tentatively and in a prescriptive way its scope 
answering the following questions: (a) Who should rule? (b) How should 
rule be exercised? (c) What kind of rationale should one provide for one’s 
political theses and actions? In general, discursive liberal democracy is 
fairly flexible so that it is possible to provide a wide range of satisfactory 
answers to above-mentioned basic questions. 
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With regard to the first question, one can say that a democratic 
society is always run by the majority of a political body that is constituted 
periodically through electoral battles between equals. Interestingly enough, 
this rough answer allows for a miscellaneous collection of specifications. 
The majority of a political body can be the better or, on the contrary, the 
worse part of society. It can also coincide with the whole political body. It 
is possible for the political body to comprise all adult male citizens who 
completed their military training, all adult men who pay taxes above a 
certain amount, all adult males, all adult persons without distinctions based 
on sex, property, race, color, religion, birth or other status, or the union of 
the living, their ancestors and their descendants. 1 The various designs of the 
political bodies cannot mask the pillars of democracy, namely majority rule 
and political equality (Kuehnelt-Leddihn 1974, 29). 

The answers to question (b) substantiate the prospective liberal trait 
of democracy. The ruling part of a society governs in a liberal way only if 
“each citizen enjoys the greatest possible amount of personal liberty” 
(Kuehnelt-Leddihn 1974, 29). Obviously, liberty is a relative concept. The 
greatest possible amount of personal liberty depends on historical context, 
geographical location, economic or cultural circumstances, the prevalence 
of some virtues or vices etc. Nonetheless, whatever the circumstantial 
factors of a society are, it is possible to ascertain the basic level of liberal 
governance. A society is governed liberally only if the ruling body accepts 
and follows the non-aggression principle, in other words, the principle of 
reasonable self-determination. In order to respect this principle of civilized 
life, the rulers should refrain from the proactive use of force in an 
individual’s own sphere. The proper and inviolable sphere of someone 
includes (a) one’s life and bodily integrity, (b) one’s physical, psychical, 
moral and spiritual faculties and (c) the tangible and intangible goods 
which the individual has acquired by the free exercise of one’s own 
faculties and capabilities (Farte 2015). In a highly civilized society the 
amount of personal liberty of the less fortunate could be augmented by 
means of claim rights - the right to education, the right to science and 
culture, the right to health, the right to a decent life, the right to retirement 
pension, the right to unemployment benefits etc. - provided that the 
obligations on other parties regarding the right-holders are accepted 
voluntarily. When a highly civilized society increases the amount of 
personal liberty by generally accepted claim rights, it acts in a 
supererogatory manner. 



1 Edmund Burke describes the state as “a divinely ordained moral essence, a spiritual 
union of the dead, the living, and those yet unborn” (cf. Kirk 2001). 




